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The following, which has never before been printed, will be accept- 
able to our pious readers, some of whom may choose to add it to 
their private devotions, un this just occasion of holy joy, and 
thankfulness. 

y 


PRAYER FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Atmicuty Gop, who rulest over all the kingdoms of the world, 
and disposest of them according to thy good pleasure, we yie ‘Id 
thee unfeigned thanks, as for all thy mercies, so especially for the 
national, civil and religious blessings with which thou hast dis- 
tinguished our land. We this day praise thy name for that inde- 
pendence which thou didst enable our country to establish among 
the nations of the earth: and for the peace and prosperity with 
which, (while thy judgments are awfully abroad in the world) 
thou hast been pleased hitherto to bless her. Take not, O God, 
thy loving kindness from us, and let not our iniquities turn away 
thy favours. Continue to us the freedom, peace and prosperity 
with which thou only hast blessed us; and grant, that through thy 
good providence, we may be enabled to transinit them, unimpaired, 
to posterity. Let truth and justice, liberality, kindness and charity, 
devotion and piety, concord and unity, with all other virtues, so 
fourish among us, that they may be the stability of our times, 
and make our country a name and praise in ali the earth. All 
which we humbly beg for the sake of thy Son Jesus Christ, our 
most blessed Lord and Saviour. 


— = 


Review of an ‘* Address on the Duty and Expediency of adopting the 
Bible as a Class Book in every scheme of Education,” 


(Continued from page 179.) 


Having stated in a former number, that the proposal to introduce 
the Bible into all our schools was in vain, that there was not a 
shadow of probability that it would be done, and moreover, that it 
was objectionable as it respects those schools whose teachers are 
opposed, or indifferent to religion, (which schools are the majority) 
we shall now notice some remarks in the Address, which candour 
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compels us to say appear untenable; indeed, we must say, as ;; 
respects some of them, strange, and conclude by pointing out 
useful parts of this Address—the errors it is happily adapted tp» 
expose, and correct, and the principles, the all important principles 
to which it is a seasonable and an interesting auxiliary. 

We are told, the study of the Bible depends not on our youth, 
“but on parents, and guardians, and teachers.” 
could not have been designed, but we wish ministers had also beep 
named, because the religious instruction, of young and old, is. 
by the highest authority, specially committed to ministers. [) 
every classification of religious teachers, the divinely appointed 
ministers ought of course, and in the first place, to be named. W, 
think that throughout this discourse, there is too little reference to 
the divinely instituted method of religious instruction, viz. tly, 
ordinances of the Church; and to the teachers connected with tha: 
Church, viz. the ministers; and the cathechists, or Sunday Schoo! 
teachers. We may use the schoolmaster as a helper, but let us no: 
forget that he is only a helper—that the means instituted by Go 
himself, the agents invested with his commission, are beyond |! 
comparison, to be preferred. The divine authority, ander whic) 
the clergy act, will not be questioned by oar author, and yet ther 
is a contrast between the first ministers, and those of the presen 
times, which is liable to be misunderstood, and the authority of tly 
latter seems to be made to rest rather on their success, than on thew 
credentials. H is true, they are called “ ambassadors of God,” anc 
perhaps we are too critical—we hope so—but here is the passage— 
“What though they are inferior in dignity to patriarchs, ani 
prophets, and apostles; what though the cloven tongue of fire hat! 
never rested on them, and no avenging flame hath ever, at their 
command, devoured the enemies of God; what though they speak 
not, in the twinkling of an eye, in the languages of every natlol 
under heaven; what though the lame have not leaped up, nor the 
leper been cleaused, the blind hath not seen, nor the deaf heard. 
the sick have not been healed, and the dead have not arisen, « 
their bidding, yet is their office full of dignity and usefulness. ‘I 
them, indeed, it hath not been given, to be called unto the ministr 
by the gracious words of Jesus; to be set apart for the work o! 
evangelists, by the miraculous voice of the Holy Spirit; nor to be 
stay ed, as by the terrors of another Sinai, in a vision, fearful as tha! 
which smote Paul with blindness.” We wish it had been added. 
but still they are called of God. The commission is not the les 
valid, though conveyed by succession, and not by a voice frow 
heaven. 

‘But (says the Address) to them, it hath been granted to bea 
consolation to the afflicted, to pour the light of truth on the darh- 
ened mind, to speak words of heavenly peace to the anxiov: 
inquirer, to wit back the wanderer to the path of duty, and to cou: 
strain even the rebellious to cast themselves, contrite and broke 
hearted, at the feet of a God of Love. How full then of majest 
and beauty, of honour and usefulness is the Christian ministry 
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In our humble judgment, it is not sufficient for a man to show 
that he has brought consolation to the afflicted, won back the wan- 
dJerer, persuaded the rebellious, in a word been useful, or to adopt 
, modern phrase, has “seals to his ministry,”’ to prove his claims 
‘o minister in holy things. Something more is indispensable, even 
4 commission conferred by the Divine Head of the Church. 

We are told that the Bible ‘is excluded from all our plans or 
schemes of education”—“‘is nowhere taught as a part of a complete 
course of general education”—of this ‘‘extraordinary character of 
education’ —of “the permanent exclusion of religion from schemes 
of general education”—of “the exclusion of the scriptures from 
«hemes of liberal education, in protestant countries’—of “ reli- 
gion still excluded from the system of education”—of “‘no provi- 
sion ever made for it in systems of general education’”—of “the 
cross neglect which religious education has experienced, even at the 
hands of the clergy”’—‘the Bible is actually placed under the 
bar of outlawry, in all their systems of instruction,” “is wholly 
abandoned for human works unconnected with it’’—that ‘to cul- 
tivate the conscience and the affections, out of which are the issues 
of life and death, of happiness and misery, forms no part of the 
scheme”—“the Christian has banished from his plans of educa- 
tion the holy scriptures,” “the only standard of duty, and useful- 
ness, and happiness, is thus carefully excluded throughout the-whole 
course of their education.” Now we submit that these expressions 
need much qualifiation. It is a mistake that “ religion is excluded” 
from our schools, it may be from a majority of them, but it is not 
overlooked in our Universities, Colleges, and many of our lower 
schools. ‘The Bible is not excluded from schemes of education, 
though it is from some schools. In his scheme of education, the 
Christian of course uses the Bible in whole, or in part. In his 
school, the clergyman may not use the Bible, but in his scheme of 
religious education he cannot do without it—he instructs the young 
ind others from it in the pulpit, in the desk, and at the altar. He 
carries it to his ‘* Bible Class,” and he quotes it, and constantly 
refers to it in his ‘* catechetical instructions,” and in the Sunday 
School. Our author intended to say that the Bible itself is ex- 
cluded from our schools. But he has said that “ religion” is ex- 
cluded, and not mercly from the .school, but from the system of 
ducation (which of course embraces the insteeweerOns at home, and 
it Church, as well as at school) and not merely that irreligious 
parents neglect this most important part of education, but that “ the 
Christian” does so, that is Christians generally, and worse, that 
“the clergy grossly neglect religious education.” Are these things 
30? What impression will they make abroad, among strangers, 
imong such of our brethren at the North as derive their information 
only from this Address. These expressions, and the like, ought to 
be corrected in the next edition, if not sooner. 

We believe no Christian will deny, “that the Bible ought to be 
‘ prominent and never ceasing part of all education,” from infancy 
‘9 manhood; but whether it should be used in the “ primary school 
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or university,” is another question about which there may sure}, 
exist an honest difference of opinion. Are not these questions, 
which ought to be kept distinct, mingled in the Address ? 

We like argument, and do not object to appeals to our good feel. 
ings, but we do not approve of invective, and it looks like begging 
the question, to say that the non-use of the Bible itself, the cop- 
scientious opposition to “‘the scheme of Bible Societies and to 
the mutual labors of different sects” (so far as they imply or may 
tend to a compromise of principle) are examples of the “ inexors- 
bility of prejudice” and to be classed with the “ Auto da fee,” &e. 
Proofs that these were prejudices would have been preferable. 

“They (the clergy who are schoolmasters) seem to forget tha: 
they are laid under an obligation to teach religion, as well as lite- 
rature and science. Excepting the chapel prayers, no one could 
ever suspect that to them was confided the care of souls, as well as 
the care of miuds. Would the apostles have acted thus?” 

If the ‘re be such clergymen as are here described, we shall on); 
say, “‘qui capit ille facit.””. There are clergymen who have ex- 
changed the clerical for some other employment. But they wh 
still consider themselves clergymen, are they forgetful of their obli- 
gation to teach religion? Does it follow that they are so, becaus 
they do not teach it at school, where they are perhaps under an en- 
gagement, implied or expressed, not to teach it. But though the; 
may not teach it formally, is it so that they never manifest thei 
sense of its importance—that they do not teach it by their holy 
life, and by incidental remarks unavoidably flowing from pious lips’ 
Is it so, that may 2 at prayers, you would never suspect they had 
the care of souls?) The apostle Paul was a tent-maker for his sup- 
port. If, while so engaged, he did not teach religion, does it follow 
that he neglected it at a proper time, and in a proper place. And 
is the clergyman who teaches religion to his own flock, and tn his 
Church, justly liable to reproach ‘because he does not teach it to 
those who belong to another flock and in his school room? We 
are gratified by, and admit, in general, the justice of the eulogy on 
woman, but must quote as another example of a sweeping assertion: 
‘her freedom from the temptations of selfishness and vice, of wealth 
and ambition, of false honor and false pride.” Of whom, male o: 
female, can this be truly said ? 

‘Let the Biblé, fe,a part of the education common to all, and 
Christian fellowship With its harmonizing influences, would be an 
early, an all pervading element in youthful character.” To this 
we reply, that the Bible ts a part of the education common to all pro- 
testant Christians, and yet the effect here mentioned ts not produced. 
Surely it will not seriously be contended, that if the Bible were taug'’ 
at school instead of at home, and at Church, and by the schoolmast«' 
instead of the parent, the pastor, the Sunday School teacher, ther 
would be so great a difference, that Christian fellowship would b 
universal, or very common, and the unhappy divisions of opinic 
among Christians would cease to exist. Had we confidence in this 
theory, we must cease to have any in our long establishedsviews © 
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human nature, and in the whole testimony of history. The Bible 
is used as a text book by the catechists of various denominations, 
and differences of opinion are as prevalent as ever. It is used as 
a text book by all ministers, and yet they and their people continue 
to differ from other Christians. 

Use it as a Class Book, (says the Address) and then you will 
see “Christian fellowship an all pervading element.” ‘*Credat 
Judeus!”’ It is true we are told, and we must admit very consist- 
ently, that “sermons, purely sectarian, are rarely heard from the 
lips of the clergy,”’ because the Bible is “their standard for instrue- 
tion.” We know not what may be meant by “ purely” sectarian, 
but it is our experience that it requires no uncommon sagacity to 
discover, in almost every sermon, the views of the preacher, as to 
the great questions on which Christians are divided. Often, by a 
single word, or by a quotation, the preacher (and the same is true 
of every other writer and speaker on religion) betrays perhaps un- 
consciously the theological system which he has e ‘mbraced. 

To the instructor it is said, “* What parent or guardian has ever 
intertered with your plans? How entirely, and with what a cordial 
confidence, have they appointed you to think, to consult, to decide, 
to act for them.” 

As far as our experience goes, parents do often interfere with the 
plans of instructors. And the reason the interference is not more 
frequent, is, that most instructors make known their plans, and the 
parent, before he places his child at any school, approves of its 
plan. But let this point be tested by introducing religious instruc- 
tion into the existing schools, and it cannot be doubted, in a very 
short time other schools would spring up on the basis of excluding 
it for the accommodation of those parents who do not wish their 
children to attend to religion at all, or who preferred that they should 
notdo so at school. In most schools parents are permitted to except 
to certain studies, and sometimes do so for no better reason than that 
their child wishes it. When vou have introduced the Bible, is it 
clear that the infidel parent will not require his child to be excused— 
that the worldly parent will not wish his child’s time occupied with 
secular, rather than religious knowledge; and thatthe conscientious 
Christian will not choose his son to be taught exclusively out of, 
rather than in, the school, whose teacher he believes to be a better 
scholar than he is a Christian, or however correct in practice, un- 
sound in faith? Such, we are almost sure, would be the result, but 


we have already and sufficiently adverted to the impracticability of 


the proposed scheme. The unavoidable impression that this Ad- 
dress is rather an off-hand production, is strengthened by the fol- 
lowing apparent contradictions: 

“We are not very much surprised, that religion should still have 
been excluded from the system of education,” viz. at the Reforma- 
ion. And yet we are told, “tthe leaders of the Reformation incor- 
porated religious edecation into the ecclesiastical system in the 
forms of prayer, ¢ catechetical instruction,” &c. Again, “to culti- 
vate the conscience and the affections, &c.—forms no part of the 
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scheme of general education;” and yet in the next page, “ We be. 
bold the appalling truth, that in a scheme of general education no 
more than one twenty-fourth of it is devoted to the enlightenmen; 
of the conscience, and the cultivation of the affections.”” We wi|| 
question the accuracy of this calculation as it respects Christiag 
parents. ‘l'oo many even of them are negligent, but we trust there 
are not a few who claim for the religious instruction of their child. 
ren, a larger portion of their time than one hour for every twenty. 
three hours given to secular instruction. ‘Nor can we rely on 
domestic education, (in religion) for the majority of parents are 
unwilling or incompetent.” This is admitted, sbut we say the 
majority of secular teachers are also incompetent or unwilling. Ip 
a comparison as to the qualifications of parents and teachers, taken 
as a body, we should prefer the former, for whatever advantage the 
latter might have as to knowledge, would be more than counter- 
balanced by the superior advantages of the former as to feeling, 
and as to interest in the proficiency of the pupil. The parent 
would much more readily affect the heart, and religion has much 
to do with the heart. The teacher might implant more knowledge 
and make a more accurate theologian, but the parent would more 
effectually guard him from sin, and conduct him into the paths of 
holiness. The divine wisdom has committed religious education 
more especially to parents. ‘* Thou shalt teach them diligently to 
thy children.” The blessing of heaven will particularly rest upon 
the lessons of the parent. His obligation to teach creates the obli- 
gation to qualify himself for teaching, and authorizes a firm faitli 
that God will assist him in thus qualifying himself as well as give 
success to his teaching. The instruction of the school ought to be 
regarded not as a substitute for, but merely as auxiliary to that at 
home, by the parent. We deprecate any remarks which might be 
misunderstood as representing teachers considered as a class more 
competent to teach religion than parents, or which might relax the 
obligation under which God has placed all parents, by their own 
lips and lives, to prepare their children for virtue and for heaven. 
Eli neglected to restrain his sons, and what was the consequence! 
Isaac and Solomon were religiously instructed at home by their 
fathers; and Timothy by his mother and grandmother. Let their 
success satisfy us as to the unequalled advantages of domestic edu- 
cation, in that branch of it which is important beyond all com- 
parison. Irreligious men, whether parents or teachers, are, o! 
course, not competent to provide for religious education. But sup- 
posing them to be equally pious, we think the parent is the best 
teacher, because God has called him to this office, because his 
heart must be more engaged—and because all history testifies that 
parental instruction, in this department at least, has been eminently 
successful, and seemingly specially favoured by divine providence 
and grace. 

Having thus, in obedience to what we conceive truth, spoke 
freely of the general scope, and of particular sentiments in this Ad- 
dress, we now turn to a more pleasing duty, to point out those 
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sentiments which appear to us equally just, beautiful, and usefully 
romulgated. 

“It is obvious that Christian education is fitted to refine and 
dignify public sentiment, to enlighten men on subjects of per- 
sonal and social, of private and public duty; to afford a higher, 
and purer standard of usefulness; and by its combination with all 
other means of improvement, to make THE PEOPLE wiser, and bet- 
ter, and happier than they would otherwise be. Let the Bible, 
then, be brought to bear upon the affections of the heart, upon the 
powers of the understanding, upon the immortal aspirations of the 
soul, and upon the whole character, in its interior and exterior 


relations, and if wé have either the faith.of religion, or the faith of 


experience, we must believe, that the happiest consequences will be 
the result.” , 

“The tendency of the existing state of things cannot be mis- 
taken; for we behold their effects all around us. Religion is 
degraded from its proper elevation, and stripped of its daily, hourly 
influences, in the developement and formation of character. An 
abiding sense of its truth and value, a deep reverence for the Bible 


and its precepts, habitual recurrence to them, as the only standard of 


duty, and the only guide to happiness; the acknowledgment of its 
authority in all the affairs of life; a ready acquiescence in its law- 
ful control over the conscience and heart; and its ever-living, 
ever-moving influence over the whole character, in thought, word 
and deed, are actually unknown to a vast extent.” 

“Let us endeavour then, to train the youth, so as to place him, 
from the earliest to the latest period of instruction, under the daily 
influences of religion, as a vital, inseparable ingredient in the daily 
bread of education.” 


“To the parent, I would say, your offspring are the children of 


God. On you, they depend for education. God has commanded 
you to train them betimes, to know and to serve, to love and to 
enjoy him. ‘The paths of business are equally the paths of tempta- 
tion and duty. Religion belongs to every thought, and word, and 
deed. As then the Bible is the only standard of duty, why do you 
not interweave it with the whole scheme of secular education? To 
the guardian, | would say, what are you but a parent, not indeed, 
after the order of nature, but by the appointment of departed 
friendship, or by the protective authority of the orphan’s tribunal? 
You have assumed the obligations of a parent. Why then will you 
not act the parent’s part, in giving to your adopted children, the 
Bible, as the daily bread of education?”—* T’o the Christian, | 
would say, you admit the divinity of the scriptures, their absolute 
authority and inestimable worth. You concede that they are the 
common property of all; that even children may profit by them, 
since they are so simple and plain, that the way-faring man, though 
a fool, shall not err therein. Why then do you not give them this 
lamp of life, as well as the lamp of knowledge, to guide them 
daily, with harmonious beams, in their preparation for the insepar- 
able duties and business of life.” : 
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“The Bible is the only book which God has ever sent, the oy), 
one he ever will send, into this world. All other books are as fra) 
and transient as time, since they are only the registers of time: by 
the Bible is as durable as eternity, for its pages contain the record, 
of eternity. All other books are weak and imperfect, like the, 
author, man; but the Bible is a transcript of infinite power apd 
perfection. Every other volume is limited in its usefulness and 
influence; but the Bible came forth conquering and to conquer, 
rejoicing as a giant to run his course, and like the sun, ‘there 
nothing hid from the heat thereof.’ Tle Bible only, of all thy 
myriads of books the world has seen, is equally important and jn. 
teresting to all mankind. . Its tidings whether df peace or woe, ar 
the same to the poor the ignorant, and the weak, as to the rich, 
the wise and the powerful. ” 

“In vain may we look elsewhere for the only true mode! o: 
character, the model of the parent, guardian, and instructor, of thy, 
patriot aud Christian, of the philanthropist and scholar.” 

** Whatever be their lot, whether poverty or wealth, prosperity o; 
adversity, social tadimenes or a solitary station, ihe Bible will b 
the only land-mark they can trust. Send them forth then, on the 
ocean of life, perilous and treacherous as it is; but teach them in 
daily education, to regard the Bible as their beacon of safety, and 
whether sunshine or gloom, the storm or the calm, the beauty and 
wealth of spring, or the nakedness and desolation of winter be their 
lot, all must be well with them in“T'ime; for all shall be well wit! 
them in Evrernrry.” ° 

The publication of such sentiments cannot but be useful, and 
they will derive no small accession of strength coming from a lay- 
man so generally respected, so elevated in the public esteem by 
talent, learning, philanthropy, and official station. Let parent: 
remember that religious education is indeed the one thing needfu! 
tor their children—that to this every branch of education, whethe: 
we consider the time it occupies, or the interest it assumes, oug!it 
to be postponed. The child should never be permitted to suppose, 
for a moment, that his religious lesson may be learned at any tine, 
and imperfectly or not, but on the contrary that it Is as much more 
important than his secular lesson, as the concerus of the sou! out- 
weigh those of the body, and eternity is longer than time. Su) 
less should the secular teacher be allowed to act, as if he had the 
first claim on the child’s time, and to interfere with his attendi@ 
on public worship, and at the places and times appointed by bis 
pastor for imparting unto him the knowleé we unto salvation. |: 
not this sometimes done? Have not even religious parents kep 
their child from Church on fast, and festival, and prayer days 
from the instructions of his pastor at confirmation, and other sea 
sons, and from other means of religious improvement, such as the 
lessons set forth by the Sunday School, the instructions which 0» 
week days the Sunday School teachers sometimes offer—mere!) 
because the schoolmaster or professor is unwilling to excuse the 
youth from his school-room. If parents cannot have their childre! 
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taught religion at school, there is nothing to hinder it from being 
done elsewhere. If they cannot have the assistance of the secular 
instructor, let them be more anxious to profit by such means, in 
aid of this most important purpose, as they can have. If the school 
cannot be an auxiliary in religious education, at least let it not in- 
terfere with this object. We deem it not the least excellence of 
this Address, that it naturally suggests to every Christian the in- 
quiry, Whether he can consistently with his obligations to God and 
to his children, commit their education to irreligious men, although 
they may be speculative believers, and not immoral. If their 
religious improvement will be greatly advanced by blending secu- 
iar and religious instruction, is it not their duty to endeavour to 
effect this purpose, in the only practicable way in which it can 
be, by the concurrence of the teacher and parents as to religious 
opinion ¢ 

Another useful tendency of the Address will result from its 
spirited eulogy on the best of books. It can hardly fail to make 
the Christian love his Bible more, and to instruct his children in it 
with increased attention, and to persuade readers in general to look 
into a book of which so much is said by one whose judgment they 
must respect—a book, the neglect of which implies indifference at 
once to religion, to learning, and to the best models of taste and 
eloquence. 

We quote the following both as a specimen of fine writing, and 
containing a valuable hint to those in authority, given with peculiar 
propriety by a public man. “If we look abroad from the moun- 
tain’s head, over the vast expanse of vallies and plains, buried from 
our view in an ocean of mist, we know that most of it is destined 
to return again to the earth, in the morning dew, in the showers of 
spring, or in the summer rain. But some, we feel assured, though 
undistinguished by mortal sight, will furnish forth the bridal cham- 
ber of the setting sun, and dazzle in the glorious arch of the rain- 
bow. In like manner, though we cannot discern the illustrious 
few from the obscure multitude, we know with absolute certainty, 
that some at least of your children will be, in future years, invested 
with the power and honors of public men.” 

“When Leonara Galligai was accused of employing the arts of 
sorcery to influence Mary de Medicis, she replied, that she had used 
only that power, which great minds have over weak ones. Such is 
the control, which ought to be exercised gy pubjic men, over the 
multitudes subjected to their lawful authority. And how can their 
dominion over life, character, liberty, and property, over private 
and public happiness and improvement, attain the height of moral 
excellence and moral power, unless their superiority be founded on 
the religion of the Bible, the purest fountain of moral excellence, 
the noblest instrument of moral power?” 

Considered as a discourse on the paramount importance of 
religious education—on the unequalled excellence of the Bible— 
and on the advantages which would result from education being 
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altogether in the hands of Christian men,* (if the world woui< 
have it so,) we yield to no one in admiration of this ‘* Address.” 
But as we have said it contains some sentiments which appear tv 
us unsound, and as an argument for introducing the Bible into every 
school, we are not convinced by it. AMICUS 


—_- 


APPENDIX. 


We invite attention to the following extracts, in confirmation o; 
sentiments in the above review. 

“In applying Christianity to education, it must be viewed in some 
one of its existing forms. We cannot take it in the abstract. We 
cannot deal only in those few general principles which are ac- 
knowledged by all denominations. To make the proposed ex. 
periment, Christianity must be taught as it is professed by some 
particular Church. Such a course will be perfectly understood by 
the public; and it ts certainly less liable to objection than the con- 
trary one (the only alternative if religious instruction is to be the 
main object) of latitudinarianism in profession, but of sectarianisy 
in practice.” — Prospectus for the Christian Institute at Flushing, L. 1. 

** Let us take an illustration of the workings of this generalizing 
system. The child is to be taught the duty of public worship. 
The teacher begins with his general unsectariay doctrine—‘ My 
child, it is your duty to go to Charch every Sunday, to worship 
God.’ The child admits the propriety of the counsel, understands 
the grounds and reasons of it, and is disposed to obey the useful! 
injunction. Now is this all the instruction needed by him on this 
important point? Let us see where it would lead him. He goes to 
the Unitarian Church: this is conforming to his principle, which 
inculcates the general duty of public worship only. He goes to the 
Universalist Church; this too is conforming to his principle. He 
goes to the Swedenborgian Church; this is in accordance with his 
principle. He attends the Roman Catholic Cathedral; this also 
his principle admits.. And so the whole circle of truth and error, 0! 
folly and fanaticism, of superstition and absurdity, is open to his steps. 
And not only so, but with full authority and approbation of his 
general principle, he may goto each of these in turn, and spend al! 
the Sundays of his life, in perambulations from one to the other, 
without associating himself with any. If you say his parents will 
select for him, and he must go with them. This his teacher mus! 
not instil into his mind, for such instruction would be sectarian.”— 
Prot, Episcopalian. 

Bishop Ravenscroft speaks of “the prevailing disposition of the 
present day to strip the religion of the gospel of its peculiar dis 


* “It is useless to argue that there is no necessary connection between the priv 
ciples of the man and his pupil, that the youth is sent to learn law or medicine, an¢ 
not morals, or that be may be adequately guarded by lessons at home against the» 
pernicious encroachments on his moral interests. Such arguments are contra’! 
alike to fact, to reason, and to scripture.” —Prot. Episcopalian. 
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juctions, and external observances, to divest them of the sacred 
character of divine appointments, equally bound upon our observ- 
ance with the body of revealed doctrine, and to reduce the Christian 
system to the nakedness of an abstraction, which may safely be 
modified according to the convenience or the caprice of individual 
inclination.” — Sermon at the Consecration of Christ Church, Raleigh, 


Dec. 20, 1829. 
—_—<f— 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
ON THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY IN GREAT-BRITAIN 
NO- 7: 
(Continned from page 145.) 
Of Image Worsikip. 


The first example I shall mention, is what the papists call Our 
Lady of Walsingham, whose image was set up there about the year 
1061. A lady called Richold, purposin. to beil da chapel to Our 
Lady in that place, the blessed Vi irgin appeared to her, and carried 
her to Nazareth, and showed her a chapel in that village, for her 
pattern; the like whereof she attempted to build; ‘the workmen 
could not make one stone to join to another,” yet the said chapel 
was miraculously erected in one night, while the workmen were 
asleep. When they awoke in the morning, to their great astonish- 
ment, they found the chapel completely finished to their hand, and 
ready prepared for public worship. 

The friars of Walsingham gave to the pilgrims who visit this 
edifice, a paper, that is, a certificate, wherein was set down the 
miraculous erecting of the said chapel; as also the wonderful 
miracles by Our Lady there—namely, the blind had their sight 
given them, the lame their limbs, &c. One of these certificates 
was to be seen in the custody of the late, worthy, and learned 
knight in England, Sir Henry Spelman, and may probably still 
exist. 

This image of Walsingham, not only greatly enriched the clergy, 
hut also the town, by the great resort of pilgrims who went thither 
to visit it. After the image was abolished, (it being burut at Chel- 
sey) the town of Walsingham decayed, and the inhabitants peti- 
tioned king Henry the Eighth, who granted them two markets 
in the week for their relief. 

Master Lambert informs us, with regard to the Rood of Grace, as it 
was called, how it came into being. ‘It chanced (says he) upon a 
time, that a carpenter was taken prisoner in the war, between Eng- 
land and France, who (wanting otherwise to satisfy for his ransom) 
thought it best to attempt some curious enterprize within the com- 
pass ‘of his own art: and, therefore, getting together fit materials 
for his purpose, he constructed, of wood, wire, paste and paper, a 
rood of excellent art and workmanship; and having obtained his 
liberty, he went over to England of purpose to vend his merchan- 
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dize; and laid the image on the back of a Jade* that he drove 
before him. Now when he was so far as Rochester, he waxed dry, 
by reason of the travel, and called at an ale-house for drink to re. 
fresh himself, snffering his horse to go forward alone in the city, 
The lade was no sooner out of sight, but misses the western Way, 
(which his master intended to have gone) and turning southw: ard, 
hastened his pace to Boxley, And, (being driven as it were with 
some divine fury) never ceased jogging on until he came to th: 
Abbey Church door, where he so beat and bounced with his heels, 

that divers of the monks heard the noise and came to the pli ace, 
wondering at the strangeness of the thing; and these called th: 
abbot and his convent to behold it. ‘hese good men seeing the 
horse so earnest, and discerning what was on his back, (for dou 
of deadly impiety) opened the door, which they had no sooner done. 
than the horse rushed in, and went with great haste to a ee 
(which was the very place where the said image was afterwards ad- 

vanced) and there stopped of himself, and stood still. Now whils 

the monks were busy to take off the load, in comes the carpente: 
(that by great inquisition had followed) and challenges his own 
The monks loth to lose so beneficial a stray, at the first made som 
denial, but afterwards, by many signs, knowing that he was the pro- 
prietary, they granted him liberty to take it with him. The carpen- 
ter then took the horse by the head, and first assayed to lead him 
out of the Church, but he would not uke for him; then he beat and 
bruised him; but the ade would not stir one foot from the pillar 
at last, he took off the image, thinking to have carried it out by 
itself, and then to have led the horse after, but that also cleaved 
fast to the place, that notwithstanding all that ever he, and the 
monks also, who at length were content for pity sake to help him, 
could do, it would not be moved one inch from it; ‘so that in the 
end, partly for weariness in wrestling, and partly by persuasion o! 
the monks, who were in love with the picture, and made him be- 
lieve that it was God himself destined it to their house; the carpen- 
ter was content for a piece of money, to go his way and leave his 
Rood behind:” (Lambert’s Perambulation, p. 227.) Thus you sec 
the origin of this Rood of Grace. 

The same author further adds, “that in this Rood, a man stood 
enclosed with many wires to make the image goggle with the eyes, 
to nod the head, to move and shake bis jaws, according to the value 
of the gift s@leved : ; If it was a small piece of silver, he would hang 
the lip; if it were a piece of gold, then would his jaws go mer- 
rily. Thus were the people imposed on, abused, and beguiled, unt: 
Archbishop Cranmer, and Lord Cromwell disclosed the matter 
and the image, with all his ensigns, was openly showed at Pau!’ 
Cross, and torn in pieces by the populace. 

There was another image in the said Abbey Church, called Sav’ 
Rumwald, and no man could be admitted with his offering to tly 


* His horse. 
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Rood of Grace, until he had lifted up Saint Rumwald, which signi- 
fed that he was pure, or in clean life.”—See Mr. Lanb. lib. citat. 
, Wi. 

This Rumwald, as our author called him, was a pretty boy-saint 
of stone: Now, to those who offered freely and bountifully, it Was a 
very easy matter to lift him; and, on the contrary, it was to such 
as offered faintly and but little, ieeauanhie: and this was done by 
means of a pin, which the keeper could take out, or put in, at 
pleasure 5 insomuch, that it often occasioned more laughter than 
devotion, to see a great lubber tugging and lifting in vain at that 

which a small boy or girl had taken up before him. Also chaste 
virgins, and honest matrons, went often away with blushing f ‘aces 
leaving on the minds of the spectators, causeless suspicion of 
wicked and impure life. 

Without treble oblations, men might not approach the Rood of 
Grace: first to the confessor; then to Saint Rumwald, the touch- 
stone of a pure life; and lastly to the Gracious Rod, or Rood of 
Grace. 

These examples amongst many thousands, may suffice, I pre- 
sume, to show the origin of images in England, and how they 
came in credit with the people ; and also how they were delud- 
ed. It is an easy matter, with all their boasted virtue, to lead 
the populace into error, and make them believe falsehood with the 
same strength of conscience, as they would embrace and contend 
fortruth. In America, where we boast of so much light and know- 
ledge; and of advantages to serve God with more piety and devo- 
tion than others; yet even here, we see how easy it is for people to 
mistake the true nature of the gospel, and that religion which Christ 
and his apostles taught the world; and how apt to run into the 
grossest errors, fanaticism, and madness, both in doctrine and wor- 
ship. I might easily cite instances to fill a volume, which show 
human nature to be the same in every age and nation; and equally 
prone to idolatry. 

About the year 1538, a vast number of images were abolished in 
England. And in the year 1547, an order was made, “That they 
should forthwith take down, and destroy, all such as had been 
abused by pilgrimages and offerings.” 

Thus you have heard the beginning of popish image worship in 
England, by what delusions they were erected, what profit accrued 
to the clergy, and of the abolishing of them. 1 will conclude with 
the words of one of their sovereigns, namely, King James in his 
address to all Christian monarchs, p. 40. ‘*We (says he) quarrel 
not with the making of images, either for public decorations, or for 
men’s private uses; but that they should be worshipped, be prayed 
to, or any holiness attributed to them, was never known of the 
ancients and holy scriptures are punctually against it. 

{ To be continwed.) 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


ON A VARIATION IN THE HYMNS. 


Messrs. Editors.—In the Hartford edition, 24mo. in the second 
verse of the 179 Hymn is as follows:—** To serve the present age.’ 
In the New-York edition, ISmo. the words are—‘“* Frem youth to 
hoary age.” Now my purpose is to inquire which of these is the true 

reading, and this inquiry it is hoped will meet the eye of some one 
of the committee under whose inspection the hymns were printed, 
and the answer will oblige more than one 

MEMBER OF THE CHURCH 


ep 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
THE INQUISITION. 


Messrs. Editors,—The Roman Catholics are every day becoming 
bolder and bolder, and now openly defend institutions and customs, 
which some years since they seemed willing should be regarded as 
old things, which had passed away, and which, however wrong, 
were attributable rather to the age when they originated than to their 
Church. Then, protestants were left to believe that the Roman 
Catholic Church was reformed, that it is not exactly what it was 
when our fathers separated from it, and the wisest heads and 
best hearts entered the lists against it; but now we are told that their 
Church is unchangeable, the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
We have a paper which calls itself ‘* The Jesuit ;”’ and the objection- 
able features of their system are no longer kepi out of view or palli- 
ated, but avowed, vindicated, and the war carried into the enemy's 
camp. It is well known that the Roman Catholics do not attach 
to the Lord’s Day the reverence with which it is regarded by Pro- 
testants, and though their conduct in this respect is not very re- 
markable in countries where Protestantism prevails, yet where they 
predominate, (as in New-Orleans) for balls, and other parties of 
pleasure, the Lord’s Day is usually preferred. 

It is owing to such views of the sanctity of the Christian Sabbath, 
that we find the Roman Catholics uniting with the worldly in op- 
posing the endeavours to have the mail rest on Sunday. It cannot 
be doubted, that we shall spon have an argument on the propriety 
of feasting and frolicking on the Lord’s Day, as we already have on 
the necessity and advantages of the Inquisition. As might have 
been expected, ‘‘ The Jesuit” has come out in vindication of this 
ancient institution, and it is the article on that subject which has 
led to the present communication. We are told that ‘“‘the frst in- 
quisitors never opposed heresy with any other arms than those of 
prayer, patience, and instruction.” What is that to the purpose, if 
later inquisitors have used other weapons? But he says, ‘‘ We must 
never confound the character, and, as it were, the primitive genius 
of any institution with the variations, which the necessities, or pas- 
sions of men force it to undergo in the ceurse of time.” Here is 4 
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direct admission that the practices of the Inquisition (be they ori- 
ginal, or afterwards grafted upon it) were necessary—were forced 
upon it, that is, its governors were forced to adopt these severities 
which Protestants reprobate. Forced by what? 

This is Mahomet’s plea. He was forced to propagate his reli- 
gion by the sword, because men would not receive it by means of 

rsuasion merely. The vindicator says, the inquistors were forced 
to adopt other means than prayer, patience and instruction, to effect 
their object. Now this is what the Protestant objects to, viz. the use 

of those other means. He says persecution is not a lawful means. 

This Roman Catholic replies, the means which you consider lawful 
failed, and we were forced to resort to some other. He does not 
attempt to shew that those other means were lawful, except by the 
tyrant’s plea of necessity. Let his first argument pass for what it 
is worth. 

But he shifts his ground, and puts the blame of severity on the 
civil authority. “If the civil power, in adopting this institution, 
judges it necessary for its own safety to render it severe, the Church 
is not answerable for that severity.” Certainly not, unless the 
Church associates in the act with the civil power, or declares its 
approbation of the act, or connives at it, or is silent when she is 
obviously called upon to pronounce that the institution has been 
abused, that it has been taken out of her hands and that she is no 
longer responsible for it. But by this writer’s own shewing, the 
Church ts answerable for the Inquisition, with all the harshness with 
which it was clothed in Spain, for he says “Isabella was at first 
opposed to the measure, but the arguments, &c. of her royal con- 
sort finally prevailed, and Pope Sextus XIV. in 1478 despatched the 
bulls of institution.”” ‘The Pope who instituted could have prohib- 
ited it from severity, if he had so chosen, or could have withdrawn 
his sanction of it, so soon as he found any new practice introduced, 
if he disapproved of the same. Again, he says, “the inquisitor, 
by virtue of the bull of the sovereign pontiff, and the king of that of 
his royal prerogative, constitutes the authority which regulates, 
and has constantly directed the inquisitorial tribunals.” It ap- 
pears then, the Roman Catholic Church not only stituted, but 
regulates and constantly directs the Inquisition, And yet our 
author says “‘the Church is not answerable for that severity. ”  Itis 
wonderful that he could venture on such a self-contradiction before 
an enlightened public. He tells us, the inquisitorial tribunals are 
“both ecclesiastical and royal, so that should either of the two 
powers dissent from the other, the business is necessarily sus- 
pended.” Admitting this, it only shows that the Church is not 
alone to blame for the severity, or rather that she and the civil au- 
thority (as they have concurrent jurisdiction) must share the blame 
between them. In this view, we may say the Church is not alone 
answerable, but to say, as this writer does, that she is “ not answer- 
able for that severity” is another matter. 

I might notice other contradictions, as “the Inquisition is a purely 
royal instrument,” and yet he had told us it was given to Spain by 
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Pope Sextus XLV. and that “the inquisitor acts by virtue of the by} 
of the sovereign pontiff.” Cannot he who gave the buil withdraw 
Is he obliged to furnish the inquisitor with authority, or can he yo: 
take it back if he so pleases? How then, can our author say “th, 
Inquisition isjentirely inthe hands ofthe king, and any mischief whic}, 
might result from it must be attributed to the ministry of the crown,” 
It is entirely in the king’s hands because the Pope permits it to be 
A bull can put it down whenever the Pope chooses to issue one. [) 
the year 1812 the Cortes suppressed it. But they had only concur. 
rent jurisdiction. ‘The other party, the ecclesiastical power, had 
just as much right to suppress it. At least, they might have refused 
to have had auy thing more to dowithit. They might have washed 
their hands of the innocent blood. It might then have been truly 
said, the Church was no longer ‘‘ answerable for that severity.” [1 
one sentence, our author seems to adinit that the Inquisition di: 
condemn persons to death, but in another he says ‘they never pro- 
nounced death upon the culprit.” Perhaps he means they only 
find the offender guilty, as a jury does, and the sentence is pro 
nounced by other persons. He also says, “the Church abhor 
bloodshed,” that priests are even prohibited from practising surgery, 
and that they cannot condemn a human being to death. He mus 
mean that they do not pass sentence, or act as executioners. As. 
suredly he cannot mean that no person ever suffered death by vir- 
tue of any proceeding of the Inquisition. His remarks then, oy 
this point, are either not to the purpose, or adapted to mislead. 
Our writer is not content with removing the blame, if any, frow 
the Church, but he vindicates the civil authority for their cruelty (a 
we Protestants consider it) to Jews and Mahometans. ‘* Great polit 
ical evils, and especially violent attacks levelled at the body of a State, 
can never be prevented or repelled, but by measures equally violent.” 
Let me ask how do other countries guard themselves? Is tly 
Inquisition an indispensable protection for any country? Is self- 
accusation and the ingenuity of torture ever necessary to the ends 
of public justice? Our writer seems to say, Yes. We say, No. 
P.M 
—>-—- 


Extracts from the Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen’s Speech, in the Senate of 
the United States on Sunday Mails. 


‘Preamble and Resolution.—The Sabbath is justly regarded as a divine institutio: 
closely connected with individual and national prosperity—no legislature can rig) 
fully reject its claims: and although the Congress of the United States, from (i 
peculiar and limited Constitution of the General Government, cannot by law ev 
force its observance—yet, as they should not, by positive legislation, encroach upos 
the sacredness of this day, or weaken its authority in the estimation of the people- 
Therefore, it is | 

‘“« Resolved, That the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads be instructe¢ 
to report a bill, repealing so much of the act on the regulation of Post-Offices * 
requires the delivery of letters, par and papers on the Sabbath; and furthe 
to prohibft the transportation of the mail on that day.” 


‘‘When it was proposed to our fellow-citizens, during the las 
Congress, respectfully to petition for a repeal of the law which re 
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yires the transportation of the mail, and the opening of post-offices 
on Sunday, it produced a spontaneous, cordial, and ‘wnexampled 
concert and co-operation, from one limit of the Union to the other. 
Thousands of our constituents, who would abhor all religious tests 
and ore domination, sent up their request that a profana- 
tion of MMe Sabbath, as destructive of our temporal prosperity as it 
it was Offensive to God, might be repressed.” ° ” ° 

“The honorable Committee of the House of Representatives, to 
whom these memorials had been referred, in their report made on 
the 3d of February, 1829, observe—‘It is believed that the history 
of legislation in this country affords no instance in which a stronger 
expression has been made, if regard be had to the numbers, the 
wealth, or the intelligence of the petitioners.’” * ° e 

“The meu who have presented their respectful memorials to the 
Congress, are not among those that have ever been friendly to either 
civil or ecclesiastical bondage. I have traced among them the 
names of many illustrious worthies of our Revolution. They seem 
to have rejoiced in an occasion that would bear their pablic testi- 
mony to the authority of the Christian Sabbath. Moreover, when 
we seek for the proof of this ungracicus charge, we find that, in- 
stead of desiring any inroad to be made upon the rights of con- 
science, the manifest design of the memorialists has been to increase 
the entrenchments around these high interests. ‘They saw in this 
act of Congress, beside other exceptionable features, a direct in- 
vasion of religious liberty; that, whilst it left all others tranquil, 
it attacked the principles’ of every post-master in the land, with all 
the multitudes of clerks, assistants, messengers, and mail-carriers, 
and commanded them to disregard the divine authority, and the 
legislation of almost every State, and to make the Sabbath a day of 
business, and of distracting servile labor. And without disturbing 
in the least degree the opinions or creed of any body of Christians, 
Congress was besought to repeal a statute thus adverse to individual 
privilege and public welfare.” = * . . ? a 

“The eleventh section of the act of Congress regulating the 
Post-Office Department, requires that ‘ post-masters shall, on every 
day of the week, keep open their post-offices, for the delivery of 
letters, packets, and papers, at all reasonable hours.’ No other 
statute of a similar requirement can be found in our civil or crim- 
inaleode. Itis an anomaly in our legislation. In all our public laws 
beside, we perceive a very commendable concern for the sanctity of 
the Sabbath. And when we recur to their provisions, we shall be 
furnished with a conclusive reply to the objection, that is derived 
from a diversity of sentiment, on the proper season that should be 
devoted to religious duties. Our predecessors have acted upon a 
true, republican principle, that the feelings and opinions of the 
majority were to be consulted. And when a collision mighi arise, 
inasmuch as only one day could be thus appropriated, they wisely 
determined, in accordance with the sentiments of at least nine-tenths 
of our people, that the first day of the week should be the Sabbath 
of our Government. 

GOS. MESS.—VOL. VII. 27 
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“This public recognition is accorded to the Sabbath in oy, 
Federal Constitution. The President of the United States, in th, 
discharge of the high functions of his legislative department, is ey. 
pressly relieved from all embarrassment on Sunday. The busine. 
of the Supreme Court, the highest judicial tribunal of the cguniry, |, 
by law, directed to suspend its session on Sunday. Both i... of 
Congress, the Offices of the State, Treasury, War and NavyDepar. 
ments, are all closed on Sunday. And all the States of the Union, | 
believe, (twenty-three of them certainly) by explicit legislative enact. 
ments, acknowledge and declare the religious authority of Sunday, 

“Sir, these State laws do not merely notice this day, but they re. 
quire in terms its religious observance, and prohibit its profanation, 
under proper penalties. And yet these regulations may be assailed 
with equal propriety as the resolution | have submitted.” * ~~ * 

“In the States of Georgia and North-Carolina, so decided was tly 
piety of their statesmen, that they not only prohibited the profana- 
tion, but required the observance of the Sabbath. Pursuing our re- 
searches into the legislation of all the old thirteen States, and most o; 
the new Western States, sections of a kindred spirit are found to be in- 
corporated into their systems of laws. Sir, this formsa most gratefi 
testimonial, that refutes all the outcry of ‘sectional conspiracies’ au! 
f‘unhallowed combinations.’ It exhibits a full, harmonious, and 
honorable commentary upon the great political truth, that a free peo- 
ple can preserve their liberties through moral influences alone; and 
that to cherish these, a Sabbath is vitally indispensable.” * * * 

“'The example of the old world also pleads powerfully on behai 
of this sacred institution. London, with all its wealth, business and 
enterprize regards the Sabbath. No mail is opened or closed on 
this day. And although there is probably five times the commerce 
between London and Liverpool, as between New-York and Phila- 
delphia, no mail leaves the Metropolis for Liverpool between Satur- 
day evening and Monday evening—and the mercantile classes o! 
these populous communities make no complaint of this interruptiou. 
No, Sir. They rejoice at the relief and refreshment from the toils 
of worldly business —that one day in seven there may be a pause iu 
the anxicties of eagar speculation; and that even the rage of selfis!) 
cupidity is compelled to suspend its pursuits. Now, Sir, in this 
review of the case, it must appear a most singular prejudice that |s 
now excited and raised against all efforts to restore our nation« 
legislation to a consistency with its own principles, so often avowed. 
It is as absurd as it is unjust. Every State in the Union has, from 
its very origin, preserved just such a counexion between Church anc 
State as is now deprecated, and by means much more vigorous that 
the repeal of this offensive section. ‘They have fixed the day, the) 
have enjoined its observance—they have specified and prohibited 
its prcofanations in particular details, and annexed the sanctions © 
legal penalties—and yet, after all this, when Congress are respect 
fully requested to be passive, and not to command its violation, be! 
to leave the Sabbath alone—the note of alarm is sounded, (ane 
many good men are deluded by it) that some dangerous conspiti®) 
is meditated against the freedom of conscience.” 
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FROM THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“Such worthy pillars of the independence of the Church are not 
wanting among us, even in that State which first rocked the cradle 
of Anti-Masonry. We will indulge our feelings for a moment, by 
citing the example of one excellent and learned prelate, who, inde- 
fatigable in the performance of his duties, is yet zealous without 
bigotry—who i is the persecutor of no sect, the tool of no party: who 
spares no Vice, yet wars with no innocent recreation; who is the 
fearless champion of truth, without being the inexorable persecutor 
oferror. Equally removed from the extremes of fanaticism and 
indifference, he stands the bulwark of an enlightened and rational 
religion, an honour to the Church over which he presides, and to 
the Christianity he professes. Having seen and studied the effects 
of a union of Church and State abroad, he has left on record his 
testimony against it. ‘To this we will add our humble hopes, that 
whatever may be the success of the new Church party in politics, in 
undermining our civil rights, they may never succeed in the pre- 
sumptuous attempt to seize on the sceptre of opinion. Religion 
descended from heaven free; let ber remain free on earth.”’ 


a 
ENTHUSIASMS AND THEIR EFFECTS. 


“There are many people who are never easy unless they are 
attending some religious assembly; hearing a sermon, a lecture, or 
a prayer, going about to all kinds of missionary meetings, and all 
sorts of clerical conventions; receiving exhortations, and perhaps 
making them; listening to the recital of experiences, and then in 
turn reciting their own; crowding round a show of Cherokee 
children, or conversing with a convert from New-Zealand; never 
easy, in fact, unless while they are trespassing on their real daties, 
by the fruitless performance of imaginary ones. They must have 
the bell of the meeting-house rung every other day, and the doors of 
the school-house opened every other night; but their own house 
may take care of itself. 

“Tam pretty confident, that motives of vanity have considerable 
influence over this class of devotees. It is not enough that they are 
seen in the house of worship one day in seven. Every body else is 
seen there too, and they are not noticed in the crowd. This gives 
them no distinction—they have nothing to do—people are on that 
day assembled together to worship God, and not to talk about them- 
selves; there is no opportunity to exercise any particular gifts, or 
to show off any remarkable graces. At an ‘anxious’ or an ‘inquiry’ 
meeting, they can measure their spiritual growth with much ap- 
parent meekness, and confess the vileness of their nature and the 
enormity of their sins with much real pride, and while they are call- 
ing themselves worms, mean all the time that they are the chosen of 
‘rod’s creatures. 
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* Another motive with a number of these constant frequenters oj 
‘5 religious meetings, may be a love of excitement, change, novelty, 
and gossiping. That same restlessness of temperatment, which \s 
the root of all dissipation, is also the origin of its religious Variety: 
for what is the spirit and essence of dissipation of any kind, but , 
perpetual desire of finding that pleasure abroad, which cannot be 
found, or which cannot be felt, at home? 

A third motive, is the idea which many entertain, that there js , 
positive merit in attending religious meetings, apart from the in. 
struction which they may afford. They imagine that this scrupu- 
lous and incessant attendance will atone for other negligences, and 
fill up some ugly blanks in their moral deportment; and that, there. 
fore, it 1s a prudent thing for them to compound for duties with 
ceremonies, and divert the scrutiny of conscience and of Heayey 
from the substance to the shadow of piety. 

“Some people are always going to Church, lecture, and confer. 
ence, because they have nothing else to do—that i is to say, because 

there is nothing else that they will do; for if we were disposed to 
do all our duty, we should never lack ‘employment. 

“I am sure that very many of those who so assiduously wait on 
the various assemblies and exercises connected with religion, do so 
from the persuasion that they are engaged in a high and actual 
duty, and are performing what is well pleasing i in the. sight of God. 
However much I may respect the feelings of such persons—and | 
do most sincerely respect them—I cannot but lament their erroneous 
views, and I cannot give up my conviction that their conduct pro- 
ceeds from mistaken impressions. 

‘““[ mean not to disparage the institutions of public and social 
religion. I delight to see a village pointed out by its Church spire. 
I delight to hear the voice of praise filling the house of God. | 
delight to behold those who enjoy the blessings of Christianity, en- 
deavouring to diffuse them by every suitable means in every possi- 
ble place. But I bate to see a man leaving his business or trade, to 
be instructed in the doctrine of total depravity, or to talk solemn 
fustian with himself; and I hate to see a woman take al) her reli- 
gion to Church or conventicle, and let ber own house burn up if 1 
will, with every thing in it, while she is dissolving in tears at some 
shocking story about the Hindoo widows who burn themselves.— 
Oh! why will we not make religion the unreserved and smiling 
companion of our hearts, and our homes, and our duties, instead o! 
forcing her to be the object of formal, and mysterious, and lifeless 
ceremony.’’—Christian Monitor. 





Rev. xxii. 19. “If any man shall add unto these things, God shall 
add unto him the plagnes that are written in this book.” Does not 
this text imply that “holy scripture containeth all things necessary 
to salvation,” and do not they, who, denying the sufficiency of the 
scriptures, add to them what they derive from tradition, and what 
the existing Church authority promulgates as divine law, com? 
within the scope of this warning? 
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POUTRY, 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


Or. Clarke, the commentator on the Bible, has published, in one ot his notes, the 
ancexed fragment of A:schylus, with an admirable translation in verse, for the 
purpose of showing how far the most exalted sublimity of heathen genius, falls 
short of the magnificent language of the Old Testament. 


XwpiZe dvnruv cov dsov, xan wy doxss e 
‘Opory autre) Cagxivoy xaber ave 

Oux otba davrove Tlore wev yap dg rup Qauveras 
Arhasov spun wore O'idwp, xore dz yvopos, 
Kas byecw avroig yiverou mapas pg 

Avepin $8, vEpEs TE, xagpamn Bpoven, Bpoyn: 
‘Larnperes 6'ovtw baradda, xa rerpou, 

Kos cada xnyn, x idarog Cusnuara: 
Tpsaes O'Opn, xou youn, xou weAwpiog 

Bubog baracdng, x’ apewv ios meya, 
"'Orav emBredy yopyov opjace Oeoarors: 


TRANSLATION. 


Confound not God with mortals, nor assign 

T’o him a form of flesh, vain man like thine. 

Thou know’st him not: sometimes like fire he glows 

In wrath severe; sometimes in torrents flows. 

In frowning darkness now his power conceals, 

And now in brutes that mighty power reveals. 

In clouds tempestuous we the Godhead find, 

He mounts the storm, and rides the winged wind; 

In vivid lightnings flashes from on high, 

In nealing thunder rends the louring sky; 

Fountains and rivers, seas and floods obey, 

And ocean’s deep abysses own his sway: 

Each mountain trembles, and each hii] sinks down 

Beneath the terror of the Almighty’s frown; 

Aw’d by the flashings of his searching eye, 

All things with horror quake, and in confusion lie. 

This is very fine, even in its English dress; but how shall we compare it with the 

magnificent simplicity of the Bible. 


“God came from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Paran. His glory 
covered the Heavens, and the Earth was full of his praise. And his brightness was 
asthe light. He had horns coming out of his hand, and there was the hidivg of 
his power. Before him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at his 
leet. He stood, and measured the Earth; he beheld, and drove asunder the nations. 
The everlasting mountains were scattered; the perpetual hills did bow. His ways 
are everlasting.” —Habbakuk, c. 3. xv. 3-6. 


From this terrific contemplation of the Deity, let us turn to the milder and more 
vufferable light in which he is presented, in a subsequent part of the same chapter: 


“ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; though 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall not yield; though the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there be no herd in the stalls—yet, will I rejoice in the 
lord; I will joy in the God of my salvation. ‘The Lord God is my strength, and he 
will make my feet like the feet of the hind, and will make me to walk upon the high 
are : fin security |] —Habbakuk, 3.17, 19: Thus beautifully veresified by Mrs. 

arbauld. 


Should the vine put forth no more, 
Nor the olive yield its store; 

Tho’ the sickening flocks should fai) 
{nd the herds desert their stall: 
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Should thine alter'd hand restrain 
The early and the latter rain; 
Blast each op’ning bud of joy, 
And the rising year destroy ; 

Yet to thee my soul should raise 
Grateful vows and endless praise: 
And, when ev'ry blessing’s flown, 
Love thee for thyself alone. 


As the Quarterly Review has ranked a fragment of Smart among the sublime 
poetical effusions of this sacred kind, it may not unworthily conclude this fine sele, 
tion of tribute to the power and mercy of the Creator. 


He sung of God, the mighty source 
Of all things; the stupendous force 
On which all things depend: 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All time and power and enterprise 
Begin —continue—end! 


The world, the clust’ring spheres he made, 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, meadow, grove, and hill; 
The multitudinous abyss 
Where secrecy remains in bliss, 
And wisdom hides her skill. 


Tell them “I am”—Jehovah said 

To Moses, while Earth heard in dread, 
And, smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All nature, without voice or sound, 
Echoed; “‘O Lord, Thou art.” 














RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


St. George’s Chapel at Summerville.— This building, 40 feet by 
30, with a portico of 10 feet in width, is now in progress, and it is 
hoped will be im a state for public worship in the beginning of 
August. We'understand several benevolent individuals, in different 
parts of the State, have contributed to this good work; but it has 
been chiefly effected by the liberality of those who are more imme- 
diately interested in it. They have given “willingly to the house 
of their God”’ assistance in various forms, and in some instances 
their valuable personal services. 





Camden.—The Rev. Mr. Rutledge has been officiating in this 
city; and we learn with equal pleasure that the Rev. Mr. Phillips 
has accepted the station of Missionary there, and at Winnsboroug! 
for the summer months. 


Episcopal Female, Bible, Prayer Book and Tract Society.—After 
the hour of Divine Service on Whitsun Tuesday, the anniversary 
meeting was held in St. Stephen’s Chapel. ‘The clergyman who 
presided at the meeting read, as well adapted to vindicate such 
societies and to encourage the zeal of the members, “ Bishop 
White’s Address to the Female, Bible Society of Philadelphia. 
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The report of the Board of Managers was then read, and, by order 
has since been printed. It appears 235 Bibles, 2-3 Prayer Books, 
and 6342 Tracts have been distributed by this Society ‘during the 
three years of its existence—and that a Tract, monthly, is left at 
the houses of such members of our Church as wish it. Any person 


who may have been neglected is requested to give notice to one of 


the managers, whose names may be known from any of the clergy. 
Charleston Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Society.—On 
Whitsun-Tuesday, the anniversary meeting, at which were present 
between 300 and 400 children, was held in St. Philip’s Church. 
This Society is auxiliary to the Protestant Episcopal Geueral Sun- 
day School Union. Divine Service was conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. Trapier, and an Address, containing a brief but comprehensive 
view of the system of instruction whi +h our Church in its wisdom 
has provided for its members, was delivered by the Rev. J. Adams, 
D.D. Principal of the Charleston College. We are happy to learn 
that a copy for publication by request of the Society will be fur- 
nished. The Annual Report which was prepared with more than 
usual care, and is now printed, was listened to with much satisfac- 
tion by the congregation. The collection amounted to $41 6%. 
After electing the officers the Society adjourned. 
From the report we extract as follows— 
Teachers. White Scholars. Col’d. Scholars 








St. Michael’s Sunday School, 22 - - Ii - - - 30 
St.Philip’s - - - - - - 37 - - 199 - - - 150 
St.Paul’s, - - - - - = 26 - - 184 - - - 48 
St.Stephens, - - - - - 10 - - 95 - - = none. 
Total. - - - - - 95 549 223 








From the other Schools in the diocese no returns were received. 

An Infant School has been opened at St. Philip’s, and has now 
11 pupils, where also endeavours are making to improve the chil- 
drenin psalmody. Ona subject of the utmost importance, the report 
says—" We briefly suggest to the Society whether a course of in- 
struction ought not to be provided for a hitherto much neglected, 
but at present increasing class of our Sunday Scholars, those from 
our coloured population. The system of the General Union. was 
not meant for them, end is not suited tothem. ‘Their wants are 
very peculiar, and all who have endeavoured to supply them, have 
lamented the difficulty of the task. Might not a committee of the 
most experienced persons among us be appointed to arrange and 
present to the Society, or to its Managers, the results of their own 
experience, and of the information which they may be enabled to 
gain from other sources.” In conformity to this suggestion, a 
committee has been appointed. 


Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society, composed of Young Men 
and others.—A quarterly meeting of the Board of Managers was 
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held at St. Stephen’s Chupel, on the 3d of June, at which time 4}, 
Annual Report, which ought to have been prepared previous to thy 
late anniversary of the Society, was read. The non-return 6f ;), 
report of one of the missiouaries is stated as one of the causes of 
the delay. The sum of $200 was placed at the disposal of thy 
Bishop for any missions he may see fit to institute. 

It appears from the report that the Board had “appropriated £109 
in aid of the Ladies’ Domestic Missionary Society of Charleston. 
and $40 to the Church at Cheraw, in aid of means given for mis. 
stonary expenses, by the Society for thg advancement of Christian. 
ity, to the disposal of the Bishop of the Diocese, which last mission 
resulted in the settlement of the Missionary, where he is now, it js 
believed, usefully occupied. ‘They had also appropriated $50 to a 
mission at Tallahassee, in Florida, where there are efforts noy 
making for the erection of a Church, since which time the Mis. 
sionary® at that place, we regret to learn, has been summoned to 
another world from a field which afforded full scope to his zeal and 
talents. During the last summer a temporary mission was instituted 
at Winnsborough, in this State. From the report of the Missionary, 
the Rev. Mr. Fields, they are happy to state that the prospects of 
the Church, not only there, but also at Camden, (which he also 
visited) are encouraging, leading them to cherish the hope of the 
erection of a Church in each of those places. The sum of 830) 
was appropriated to this mission for the period of six months. At 
the same time also, a mission was instituted in the suburbs of this 
city under favourable circumstances, but in consequence of the re- 
moval of the Missionary to another sphere ef service, it was neces- 
sarily relinquished.” 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Eyis- 
copal Church.—At the annual meeting, which was noticed in our 
last number, the following resolutions were adopted :—* That this 
Board, without expressing an opinion as to the expediency of ex- 
tending the sphere of the foreign operations of the Society, direct 
the Executive Committee to publish such parts of the report just 

resented, us they may deem advisable.” 

“That this Board has heard with high interest the report of the 
extensive, arduous, and valuable journey of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Brownell; and are deeply impressed with the spiritual wants of the 
immense population which is filling the valley of the Mississipp!, 
and which make a powerful appeal to the sympathy and beneficenc: 
of the friends of the Church.” 

“That a monthly missionary paper be published under the diree- 
tion of the Executive Committee, if its expense can be provided for 
by subscription.” 

Among sundry by-laws passed, were the following—* All mis- 
sionaries in the service of the Society, who shall be sent out of the 
diocesan jurisdiction of any particular Bishop, shall be considere’ 


’ The Rev. Mr. Grav. 
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as under the diocesan authority of the President of the Society. If 
save should be charges against any missionary of the Society re- 
quiring ecclesiastical investigation, the President may commit the 
process to any Bishop more conveniently resident for inquiry, and 
the sentence of such Bishop, after trial conducted agreeably to the 
forms provided in his diocese, and transmitted to the President of 
of this Society, shall be final.” 

It appears from the Treasurer’s report, that the income has more 
than doubled that of the preceding year, and is morg than five times 
as much as in 1827. In the report of the Executive Committee, 
which has been printed, and will be read with deep interest by 
the members of our Church, it is stated that in Massachusetts and 
Rhode-Island, there are almost as many associations auxiliary to 
this Society as there are parishes. The whole number of associa- 
tions in various and distant parts of our country is 51. The Society 
has 8 clerica! and 4 Jay missionaries. In Keutucky one, in Ten- 
nessee one, in Michigan one, who receive each $250 a year; in 
Alabama one, at $200; in Florida two; among the Green Bay In- 
dians one clergyman and four of the laity; to the Oneidas one ;—to 
the Greeks one. 

Efforts are now making for the Tallahassee mission, and it is 
hoped the Rev. Mr. Fox, or the Rev. Mr. Rodgers will accept it. 
For erecting Churches at Florida, more that $1500 has been col- 
lected, of which $1200 was raised in the city of, New-York. 

In the Missionary School at Green Bay are 16 Indians and 6 
Whites. Besides preaching to the Whites at Green Bay and super- 
intending the above school, the missionary has preached through an 
interpreter, to three tribes of Indians at their own villages. The 
Committee says “‘they have been officially informed by our valued 
coadjutor, the African Mission School, of the fitness, and probable 
readiness, of three very promising coloure d persons from the school, 
to proceed to Liberia in the fall, under your benevoleat auspices, 
for the purpose of commencing a missionary establishment. The 
best instructed of these three persons is Edward Jones, a graduate 
of Amherst College, and a scholar of no mean attainments, in all 
those studies upon which our Canons require that he should be ex- 
amined before admission to Holy Orders in August next. He also 
made some progress in the Hebrew language, and the cognate dia- 
lects, particularly the Arabic, for the express purpose of ‘being the 
better prepared to labour among those tribes of Pagan or semi 
Mahometan Africans, semewhat interior from the colony, who speak 
a dialect approaching the Arabic, and some of whom are taught the 
language in its written and classical purity. 

“Augustus V. Cesar, who has also been at the African Mission 
School t nearly a year, and is represented as possessing excellent quali- 
fieations for usefulness, will be prepared to receive Holy Orders in the 
autumn, and holds himself in readiness to become your missionary. 

“A third, from the same interesting institution, William Johnson, 
will, about the same time time, be prepared to engage In your ser- 
vice as school master or catechist.” 

GOS. MESS.—VOL. VII. ) 28 
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From Bishop Brownell and the Rev. Mr. Richmond's report ,, 
their journey to the West and South we learn, that they were on t}y 
mnissiou about four months; Bishop Brownell preached forty one 
times in twenty-nine different places; Rev. Mr. Richmond thirty- 
three times, baptized 12 adults and 22 children, administered {), 
Holy Communion on several occasions, confirmed 142 in seve, 
parishes, consecrated 6 Churches; ordained one Presbyter, organiz- 
ed two dioceses, (Louisiana and Alabama) and travelled 6000 mile. 
collected for the Society nearly $2300, expended in the journe 
between $1000 %nd $1100. He remarks,—* The recent publicatio, 
of the Ree. Dr. Chapman’s Sermons, and of Dr. Cooke’s Essay oy 
Ordination, has brought the distinctive principle of our communioy 
into general] notice, and the know ledge of them cannot fail to be ex- 
tended to other parts of the State.” 4 ° , 

“Christ Church, Jeflerson County, is made up of a few intelligey: 
and zealous planters, who have erected a neat brick Church; jy 
which they have made ample provision for the accommodation o 
their slaves, for whose religious instruction they evince a laudab), 
solicitude.” = * r Pe - . 

‘*f am informed that the principal people of Baton Rouge are 
Episcopalians, and that they are now supporting a Presbyteriay 
clergyman for the want of one of their own communion.” * * * 

“A gentleman residing about forty miles below New-Orleans 
applied to me for a clergy man; Offering himself to give sixty acre: 
of valuable land for a glebe, and informing me that his neighbour: 
were ready to unite with him in erecting on it a good brick Church, 
and parsonage.’ 

The Valley of the Mississippi “comprises a vast empire, and 
contains nearly five millions of inhabitants. In twenty years to 
come, it will probably contain twelve millions of souls; which wil 
then be a majority of the whole population of the Union. 

“There is a grandeur and solemnity in this march of population, 
which cannot fail to arrest our attention, and dispose us to reflect 
on its results. What is to be the religious, the moral, and the intel- 
lectual state, of these increasing millions? Who that regards their 
temporal welfare, would uot wish to see them in possession of the 
advantages of enlightened knowledge, and of Christian morals! 
Who that regards their eternal we: rl, would not wish to see them 
blessed with the religion and the ministrations of the gospel? Bu: 
from the manner in which this country was settled, it is unreasov- 
able to expect that competent provision should yet be made for the 
support of literary aud religious institutions. The emigrants did 
not take with them their pastors and schoolmasters, like the pil- 
grim fathers of New-England.’ And though their enterprize and 
industry have made the wilderness to bud and blossom as the rose, 
there have not been the same inducements, nor the same oppor- 
tunities for religious culture.” . * 

“In a journey of several thousand miles, frequently in crowded 
steam-boats, aud almost always in public conveyances, I have no! 
met with a single instance of ineivility or indecorum. Rarely ho 
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my ear been pained by the sound of profane swearing, not a single 
case of gross intemperance (in a white man) has fallen under my 
observation, nor have I, in any instance, been annoyed by gambling 
or any other flagrant immorality. It is probable I have seen the 
fairest aspect of society, in the country through which I have travel- 
led; but it is no small commendation, that in so long a journey, 
nothing disagreeable or offensive should have obtruded itself in my 
way. Deplorable as are the spiritual wants of the western country, 
there is evinced and honorable frankness and amenity among all 
the better classes of the inhabitants, which give a charm to society, 
and needs only the crowning grace of religion to render it altogether 
delightful.” 

The Rev. Mr. Cadle, Missionary to the Indians, remarks in his 
report: “In answer to some questions L proposed (to an Indian) he 
stated his opinion, that death would be an end to his existence, and 
acknowledged that he never prayed to God. He listened with 
attention, though with no deep interest, to what L told him of the 
character of God, and of the mode which he has apportnted for the 
pardon of the guilty—of the manifestation of the Son of God, ia 
the flesh, of his death for the sins of men, of his rising from the 
grave, aud of his coming hereafter to judge all mankind, for the 
deeds of the body. Some of the most striking passages of the New 
Testament, were interpreted to this individual, and | concluded by 


‘repeating the Lord’s Prayer, which was rendered to him in his own 


. ” 
language. 


Convention of the Diocese of Rhode-Island.—1t was held on the 
“hof June. Present, the Bishop, 8 of the clergy, and 20 of the 
ity. “It was voted, that in addition to the Convention sermon, 
isermon on missions be preached, the evening of the first day of 
the Convention,.and a sermon on Sunday Schools, the morning of 
the second day, the design being to continue the Convention two or 
nore days, in order to give more time for disposing of the business, 
and bringing together a greater number of the friends of Episcopacy, 
in the State.” 

A diocesan Sunday School Society cuxiliary to the General 
Union of our Church, was formed. The cause of E,piscopacy has 
seen at no time so flourishing in this State, as at present. Com- 
municants, about 700—Sunday Scholars, 800. 

Convention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania.—It was held on the 
isthof May. The number ordained during the year is 8 Deacons, 
ind Uf Presbyters—Candid: ates for Orders, 9—Confirmed, 3! 6— 
Missionaries, 12. 

Bishop White, in his Address, says: ‘‘ The Female T'ract Society 
have NOt relaxed in their endeavours, and what ought especially to 
‘ecure to them the patronage of the Church, is the tendency of their 
‘acts, to guard against the erroneous views of other tracts, indus- 
tiously propagated among the members of our Church, by persons 
“xtraneous to its pale. 
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‘The General Episcopal Sunday School Union continues to ¢y. 
tend its sphere of operation, and to support its design of sustain), 
the truths of Revelation, as held by our Church; wirhout pledging 
itself to be silent on any of those truths, in accommodation to {), 
professed liberality of teaching only the doctrines, on which, as , 
alleged, all denominations of Christians are agreed.”’ 

‘“* Brethren, your present diocesan, while it is his earnest desire t) 
cherizh a due sense of gratitude to the bestower of all good, for thy 
measure of health and of strength extended to this late period of |), 
his life, ought not to be backward in acknowledging a lessening oj 
physical ability for the labours which he has heretofore consider 
as exacted by his station. It is however a consolation to him, thy 
what would have been otherwise wanting, has been amply supplie: 
by the zeal and the industry of the Right. Rev. the assistant Bishop.” 

Bishop Onderdonk says: ‘The Rev. Mr. Rutledge has ver; 
kindly performed, gratuitously, during the usual season, the mis- 
sionary duty at Mantua and Hamiltonville, in this county.” * * 

‘* Jf adequate means be not provided for this Society, (that for the 
advancement of Christianity in Pennsylvania) and its all importan 
object, I fear I shall have lost the right arm of my usefulness.” * * 

** I cannot conclude without a record of gratitude to our Heaven 
Father, for restoring the health of our venerable and beloved di- 
cesan. At his advanced age, every assault of disease awakens the 
most painful solicitudes; and such were ours respecting him a few 
mouths ago. But the merciful Being, whose ‘eyes are over th: 
righteous,’ has re-established him in a degree of bodily and ments! 
vigour, unusual at such a period of life. And we are thus permite: 
again to indulge the hope, that the ‘day’ may be long deferred 
which God ‘ will take away our master’ and father ‘ from our head.’” 


Convention of the Diocese of Maryland —It was, opened on the 
15th of June; present, 51 of the clergy, and 58 of the laity. It was 
resolved “‘ ‘That a committee of four clerical and four lay member 
be appointed to confer together in the spirit of Christian concilis 
tion, upon the subject of electing a Bishop of this diocese ; and thal 
they endeavour to agree upon and recommend to this Convention : 
proper person to discharge the duties of that sacred office, and pre- 
serve the harmony of the Church.” 

The committee reported that “‘they unanimously agreed to fr 
commend the Rev. Mr. William M. Stone as a suitable person \ 
fill the sacred office of Bishop of this diocese. This annunciatio 
was received with universal joy. Dr. Wyatt, in a very touching 
address, expressed bis approbation of the choice of the committer 
and gave his strong and decided testimony in favor of the Revere 
Gentlemen recommended. Mr. Jolns* followed in a few eloque 
remarks, reciprocating the good feeling just exhibited, @md 
pressive of his unfeigned pleasure at the blessed result of ‘\« 


* Dr. Wyatt and Mr. Johns were ballotted for as Candidates for the Episcope? 
at the preceding Convention 
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attempt to settle our differences in the genuine spirit of Christian 
charity. Both gentlemen were listened to with profound attention. 
it was a scene of indescribable interest. True Christian feeling 
seemed to pervade the whole assembly—and it was delightful to 
behold those who had been arrayed in opposite ranks meeting each 
other with hearty congratulations. There was an immediate 
motion to proceed with the election. The Rev. Mr. Stone was 
nominated by 47 votes of the clergy. There were two blank votes. 
The nomination was confirmed by the unanimous vote of the laity, 
53. The testimonials were then prepared and signed, and the Con- 
vention adjourned. 

“The Cunvention opened on Saturday morning with a thanksgiv- 
ing service by the President of the Convention, according to a reso- 
lution of Friday. Perfect good will and harmony prevailed, and 
not a word was uttered to interrupt it in the slightest degree.” 

“An alteration was proposed in the second article of the Consti- 
tution, so as tu require a canonical residence of six months to entitle 
clergymen to seats in the Convention ; aud as to professors, teachers, 
&c. cvufining it to those employed in incoporated institutions. And 
an addition was proposed by Mr. Anderson to the fifth article, 
which requires that whenever it shall be proposed to elect an 
assistant Bishop of the diocese, notice shall be given at one annual 
Convention, and the election shall take place at the next annual 
Convention.” 


Convention of the Diocese of Virginia.—It was opened at Win- 
chester on the 2lst of May ;—present, clergy and laity, 70. The 
removal of the restriction on the appointment of Bishop Meade was 
removed by a large majority—there being only 7 dissentients. 


Convention of the Diocese of North-Carolina.—It was held at Wil- 
mington, on the 20th to 24th of Jrme inclusive ;—present, 8 Priests, 
and | Deacon. A resolution was passed, recommending the next 
Convention to proceed to the election of a Bishop. The following 
passed unanimously. 


“Since it has pleased Almighty God, in his wise providence, to remove from the 
scene of his earthly labours, to his reward in heaven, our late Bishop, the Right 
Rev. John S. Ravenscroft, and to leave us as sheep without a shepherd, under a 
deep sense of the loss which the Church has sustained in his death, but with hum. 
hle resignation to the will of God— 

* Be it resolved by this Convention, That its members recall with grateful emotion, 
the recollection of the devoted piety, the self-sacrificing zeal, and the parental care- 
fulness, with which the deceased discharged towards this Diocese, the relations of 
spiritual guide and father. 

* Be it further resolved, That under a conviction of the ability with which the 
deceased superintended his charge, and of the eminent services which he rendered 
this Diocese, we regard his toss as a sore affliction and bereavement, and derive 
our only consolation from the reflection that this blow has been inflicted by Him 
who has promised never to leave or forsake his Church. 

* Be it further resolved, That a committee consisting of be appointed to 
address a letter of condo!ence to the mother of our deceased Bishop, expressive ot 
the a@ectionste remembrance with which his memory is cherished by the members 
of this Convention, and of the sincerity with which they sympathize with her, in 
the loss which she, in common with the Chureh, has sustained, 
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“ Be it further resolved, That this Convention tender their thanks to their brethreg 
in Pennsylvania, for the affectionate expressions of their sympathy contained in A 
letter laid before the Convention this day, and to their brethren in other Diocese 
who have united with us in lamenting our loss, and have expressed their veneration 
for the character and memory of our departed Father, and that the above named 
committee be instructed to communicate this resolution to the Secretary of the late 
meeting of the clergy in Philadelphia.” 


Convention of the Diocese of Connecticut.—It was held at New. 
Haven, on the 2d and 3d of June;—present, about 50 of the clergy. 
It was resolved, that in every Parish there should be a Society, 
auxiliary to that for the promotion of Christian knowledge. On 
the Lord’s Day preceding the Convention, the Rev. Mr. Robertson 
preached, and obtained for the Greek Mission $32, together with a 
few sinall trinkets. 

——— 
Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Christianity in 
South- Carolina. 


The Treasurer reports:—A donation, being the appropriation of the “ Pinckuey 
Lecture” for the last year;—the appointed Lecturer having been prevented by sick. 


ness from officiating, - - : : 4 . ° $25 vv 
Collections at Churches. 

At St. Michael's, Sunday the 13th of June, 1830,- - - - - - - - - $128 49 

At St. Paul's, do. 13th do. 1830,- - - - - -.¢ es 2% 


At St. Philip's, do. 20th do, 1830,- - -.- -+ + = + © %% 
At Grace Church, Sullivan's Island, on Sunday, 1829.—Rec d. June, 1830, 14 75 
New Members—J. B. Irving, Mrs. Thomas Lowndes, Mrs. E. C. Glen, Mrs. —— 


Hasell; $5 each. 
The Librarian reports the following Books, presented since last report— 


* By the Right Rev. N. Bowen, D. D.—Alden’s Collection of Epitaphs, 5 vols. 18mo. 
bds. The Existence and Attributes of God not demonstrable,a Poem. By Thomas 
Knowles, B.A. &c. Cambridge, Eng. 1746. London Missionary Register, for 1816. 
Xvo. boards. 

By the Rev. Edward Thomas.—Friderici Spanhemii F. F. Brevis Introductio ad 
Historiam Sacram, &c. 4to. bound. Lugd. 1649. Voeti Disputationes. &c. Ato. 
sheep. Glassii Phil. Sacra. 4to. sheep. Essay on the Nature of the Church, and 
a Review of the Election of ue in the Primitive Church, &c. 8vo. sheep. 
1728. A Collection of most useful Tracts, 8vo. sheep. 1637. Miscellaneous 
Pamphlets, 8vo. half bound. J.J. Z. Philalethe Basil Specimen Physice, &c 
32mo. stitched. 1707. Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion, 8vo. sheep. London, 1724. 

By Mrs. General Washington.—Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 2 vols. folio. 
sheep, gilt. Lendon, 1756. 

By Mrs. Ana H. Stock.—Living Christianity, &c. 12mo. sheep. Wilberforce’s 
Practical View, 12mo. sheep. Buck’s Works, 3 vols. I2mo. sheep. Locke's Essay 
on Human Understanding, 12mo, sheep. 

By the Hon Thomas 8 Grimké.—Prayers of the Reformed Society of Israelites, 
Svo. half-bound. Missionary Herald; and several Pamphlets. 

By James G. Holmes, Esq.— Luther on the Galatians, folio, sheep. London, 1741 


wrk 
BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


What reflections are suggested by the first Lessons for the Eighth Sunday after Trinity! 
(Exod. xiv. and xv.) 
What objections have been made to the narrative, and how are they answered ” 
Consult the Commentaries of Parricxk, D’Ovtey & Mant, Crarxe, &c.— 
Huster’s Sacred ake vol. ii. Lect. ix. x. xi. —Suuckrorv's Connection, end 
of Book ix. vol. ii. 273-282. 
Avswers, the first Sunday in August. 
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On the Study of the Scriptures.—In addition to the Harmonies before mentioned. 
many others are enumerated in Horve's Introduction, vol. ti. 475-491. 

3. After the perusal of the Gospels in a Harmony, it may be useful to read some. 
thing on the inspiration of the sacred writers. On this subject may be consulted, 
Wuirey’s General Preface, §§ 1-7; Dovpriner’s Family Expositor, vol. iii. Ap. 

ndiz No. 2, at the end of Acts; Patsy's Sermons, xxviii.-xxx. on 1 Corinth. ii. 
16. (Works, vol. iv.)}— and Brnson’s Essay on Inspiration, in his Com. on St. Paul's 
Epistles; also in Watson’s Theologial Tracts, vol. iv. 469-480; various authors are 
referred to by him, (p. v.) 

Here may be added a very useful tract, On the probability of th. actions recorded fy + 
in the Gospel, containing an answer to sore popular objections, taken trom Mac- . 4 
siGHT’S Truth of the Gospel History, Book i. ch. iv. (in Warson’s Theol. Tracts, vol. ‘! 
», 177-199 ‘ 
4. It would be advantageous now, or subsequently, to review the Gospels sepa- 
rately, With more attention to the matter they contain, and with the help of some 
approved Commentary. No single Commentator probably, will be found to give 
satisfaction upon every point. Where one is deficient or unsatisfactory, others *" 
should be consulted. It will be extremely useful to the student, in reading the % 
sacred volume, to note down the more difficult places, or those on which doubts tt 
occur, for after examination as opportunity may serve; and likewise, any satisfactory . 
explanations of doubtful or obscure places which may be met with in the perusal of 
Commentators, or other writers, or atleast to make references to the works where they 
are found. Of the Commentators on the whole New Teslament, it may be sufficient 
bere to name Wuirtsy, Hammonp, D’Oyrey and Manr’s compilation, Doppriper 
Henry, and Apam Crarke. The three latter being dissenters, allowance must be 
made for their opinions on those points wherein , de differ from the Church ot 
England; the same remark is applicable to some other works which will be men- 
tioned. 

On the Gospels.—Dr. Z. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, is the author of a valuable 
Commentary on the four Gospels, the Acts, and the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 2 
vols. 4to. 1777—Dr. Camesery’s work On the Gospels, in 4 vols. 8vo. is generally 
kuown and esteemed. The first two volumes are occupied with learned Disserta- 
tions, the third contains a new translation of the four Gospels, and the fourth a col- 
lection of notes, chiefly critical. Etstey’s (sometimes lettered Stapr’s) Annolations 
on the four Gospels, 3 vols. 8vo. 1818. (3d edit.) are exceedingly valuxble, but are 
more particularly suited to learned readers. Bishop Porreus’ Lectures on the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, is a well known and popular work. 

Various other Commentators on the whole Bible, or on particular parts, are 
enumerated by Clarke, in his General Preface, and at large by Horne, in bis Intro- 
duction, vol. ii. Append. No. 6. The latter has some good remarks on the nature 
and use of Commentaries, vol. ii. pp. 563-569. 

On a reperusal of the Gospels, among the subjects to be particularly noted may 
ve mentioned the following; Our Lord’s Genealogy, (Matt. i. and Luke iii.) on 
which may be consulted, Newcome’s Harmony, Crarxe and Evsvey, on Luke iii. 
and Bishop Kipver’s Demonstratious on the Messias, Part ii. ch. vi.-xvi. ' 

The Sacraments; Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper; see CLanxe on Mark xvi. and 
Majt. xxvi.; Wauirtsy, Appendix to Mark xvi.—QOn the Parables there are several 
‘reatises by Dopp, Braace, Gray, Farrer, &c.; Srannorr Onthe Gospels; Cranks 
and Wuitey on Matt. xiii.; Horne’s Introduction, ii. G10-623.— Our Lord’s Tempta- 
‘on is well treated in Bishop Denon’s Sermons.—Our Lord’s Predictions deserve 
particular attention; consult Wauirey’s General Preface, §§ 12, 13.—Nerwron On 
‘he Prophecies, Dissertat. 18, 19, 20, 21, or the summary in Horye, i. 611. Append 
4. ch. ii—Joseruus in his Wars of the Jews, vol. iii. gives a full account of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, agreeably to our Lord’s predictions, which may be read 
with great advantage; or the summary given by Larpwer, with his admirable 
reflections, in his Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, ch. iii. (Watson's Theol. Tract: in 
vol. v.) eB 
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5. After the Gospels the next book in order is the Acts of the Apostles, to which a bh -gt s 
particular introduction may be read in Horye, vol. iv. or Lanpyen, or one of the bial 
Commentators above named. In connection with this book, @ would be usetul to + ar, 
read scme account of the lives of the Apostles, especially of the Apostle Paul; and + eR 


of the contemporary history of the Roman empire. Macwnicur, in his Translation | 
of the Apostolical Epistles, vol. vi. bas given a life of St. Paul; also Horye. iv. 30%. 4 
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Cave has written The Lives of all the Apostles, 2 vols. 8vo.—Crapock s Aposty, 
History, 1672, fol. and later, Benson's History of the first planting of Christianiiy, 4, 
1735, 1756, are unfortunately seldom to be met with. Lectures on the Acts «; 
Apostles, have also been written by Dr. Stack, by J. Brewster, 2 vols. =vo. i= 
and Dr. Dick, &vo. 1822. 

6. The Apostolical Epistles. ‘These may be best read in the chronological order j, 
which they were written, as far as that can be ascertained. They are thus array _¢¢ 
and inserted in their proper places in the Acts of the Apostles, in a late valus\\ 
work already ostiontl Townsesxp’s New Testament, arranged in Historical 
Chronological order, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1823. The order of time of the Epistle 
noted in most Introductions and Commentaries; see Lardner, Horne. iv. 334, o; 
Clarke's Bible, Introduction to the Gospels, or Slade’s Annotations on the Epist\c: 
Preface. Besides the general Commentators before named, Macyicut’s work o; 
the Epistles is well known. Stave, just mentioned, 2 vols. 8vo. 1316, is valual), 
to the learned reader principally. Locxs, and in imitation of him, Benson ay 
Prerce, make up a complete Commentary on all the Epistles. Many more ay 
enumerated by Horne, vol iv. Append. vi. 
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BPISCOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 


By the Right Rev. Dr. White, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in P--. 
sylvania.—On Sunday, May 9, 1839, in St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, \j, 
frederick Beasley, was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacon. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Onderdonk, Assistant Bishop of the Protestant Episcoy 
Church, in Pennsylvania.—On Sunday, April 25, 1830, in Christ Church, Meadsy 
the Rev. J. W. James, Deacon, was admitted to the Holy Order of Priest. \ 
Sunday, May 9, 1850, in Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, the Rev. William G. Hilton 
and the Rev. F. H. L Laird, Deacons, were admitted to the Holy Order of Prices 
and Messrs. Lyman N. Freeman, and Sansom K. Breunot, were admitted to t» 
Holy Order of Deacon. On Sunday, May 16, 1830, in St. James’ Church, Phil: 
delphia, the Rev. Corry Chambers, and the Rev. Lucius Carter, Deacons, wer 
adinitted to the Holy Order of Priest. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Meade, Assistant Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Chur 
in Virginia.—On Thursday, April 22, 1830, the Rev. Jared Rice, and the Re: 
Leonard Johns, Deacons. both of Maryland, were admitted to the Holy Order « 
Priest; and on Sunday, May 23, 1830, at the Church in Winchester, Messrs. Rober 
Ash, John H. Hill, and Ephraim Adams, were admitted to the Holy Order of D: 
con; and the Rev. William A. Smai!wood, Deacon of Maryland, was admitte¢ 
to the Holy Order of Priest. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Brownell, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Cor 
nectiicul.—In Trinity Church, New-Haven, the Kev. Norman Pinney, Deacon, »* 
admitied to the Holy Order of Priest. 


- — Ge - ‘ 
CALENDAR FOR JULY. 


4. Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
5. Monthly Meeting of the Trustess of the Protestant Episcopal Society for‘) 
Advancement of Christianity in South-Carolina. 

11. Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 

13. Anniversary of the Charleston Protestant Episcopal Domestic Missionary 
Society.—A meeting of the Subscribers will be held at No. 43 Meeting = 
at 12 o'clock. 

18. Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 

25. St. James.—Seventh Sunday afler Trinity. 





ERRATA. 


In the review of Address on the Bible, page 172, line 5, from the bottom, rea 
“foremost,” for ‘fail most.” 


